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.-=::•: i-.zMiin::: :c r^r^LZ^'ii £c:-:z s-h.-.5L'£ s:i-?s 

I r.o-:e to pr.-re \:iZi\ you Zo<1p.j sor.e of t;.e notions I've been 
kicril:. r.r-^un-.l -v^zc.z -ov; :.e c.-.n cr.art a nore sy?tr-n»tic ccur^i? for 
our ?„i-.r-:r.:? ?c .v.ovin:^- Z:\'^~. fron a ?>etchy >r.ov.lec-;e o? Snrriifh 
to "CO :. -u.iicptive c^.rr.i to:- ce , " tr.? •.•ore of t;:e cay. 

I :>;lieve t-.-t in order to plan courses, v/rite n-'tcrlals, 
teach and test and astoss progress — in order to tell stur'entG 
about •••.-.at t.:?y are -ioin.-. to learn r-ac tr.en cipcuss vitr. tneni 
ho--- tney tnini: tney are ccinr ~ in oroer to "ove t:-.s~. one step 
at a tl.-e to free use of t::e lanru-:,e, ve have to re-thinl:, re- 
do, re-v;rite our entire repertoire of classrocm procedures. I 
don't ere tend to nave coae close to such a koal, to have a thor- 
ough understanding of vhat is to be discarded, nor to have iden- 
tified v;itr. certainty all of the elements th?t snould be added. 
There is r.uch to be discarded - .-uch to be replaced - and .nuch to 
be devised afresh. 

■ As ISL teacners, ve nave been listening for years to tne 
anthropolc=:ists, the sociolorists, tr.e psycnolorrists, the .-nulti- 
culturalitts, the cross-culturalists, the self-avarene ss groups, 
the t:roup interaction rrcups, the -raanarians, the speech correc- 
tionists, tne drama coacne s and tne lady next door, '.'e have. I 
think lESCL, on the vhole, sh-'res its podium v;ith a ^vicier range 
of specialists than any otner ;:roup. Kot only do v;e share the 
r>odiu.7., but ve listen I 
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'..'e i'vc \- ■■:-c ■>:' I..- I'-icZ i.^l '.x ;t. i"- e Z::-.t Ian. u- It ar;:!:..- 
Ic f-'' .-r'. :. r^:.c':r.cl.. itr-l:^. " of n'r.oncnes. '.V 'vliove Z..-\Z 
it is ri!?:<-t;'.-:i:.:j be.v-wlor. 

As tcncci-G, ve c:o r.ct; ndclrers a clnssroon: filled ' itii -nocr- 
ani£::.s cnp^bl-^ cf s^uncl orocucilcn. '..e nre cuite conscious of t.-.e 
fact -...-t nil of z:s :;Glnts .v.nn..ers of articul.-rion ^re ncused 
in n :.u:.--n i:. '••-■-O brin-rs to cl":;.: his or her ero, p.-^e , upbrin-Tinf;, 
-rice, ct^ir, -c :o:-li fn-r-ht 3, f-ilurcs, fears, re>: rp'enl, cuirhc, 
tic£, :-.c rv-s, •. ci-ry V: : c s --nd c ic tionnric s — ^iS v;ell as ?-vlov'£ 
co.'s .-v.:.. cr r:.:"" t„irst. 

~ut t.-.e _: ri;s?uro if. on us. Second l!-n_U'---e learnin-i in no 
Icn c-:- r ••■'<-cZl~.e cf t..:"- vealt.-v ^..-^t can be carried cut ever (:ecndes,. 
nurtu--:c vitn -riv-.tt r.>-3ciali cts rn:l trips to far-avay lands vnere 
the culture c<n be p sbiv.il^.'ced as /cll as tiie sounds — all done in 
rela:.-tinn rnd lu:-.uny. ::o, not at all. Second lan^vur-re learnin.j is 
."or-e ilkely r necessity for survival t.-at has to be carried out -fter 
a lon:j day's rcrh • itn r.iles cf subvay ricinr to 50 before r.e sleeps. 

Cr it •.iL._ht be tf."-t every day tr.^t passes vitnout tnis nev; 
lanL:u = :,e is one .~cre day of vastint a child's de velop.acntal time- 
one .Tiore cay of fosterln-;-; an unnappy, unsuccessful persor.. Efficiency 
of instruction nas never been more needed tnan it is nov;. 

The need is frit not only in second lan-;ua?;e prograMS, but our 
entire system cf public education is pvslenin-:-; to the fact thrt it 
must become more accountable, m.ore precise, more responsive to 
indivicual nevds, .lore articulate about vh-t it can do. rrofjram 
planr.ers Ion - for the cay v.-hen im.proved tools of assessment vill 
diarnose a oxiild's needs and i.mnrovcd systems of schodulinr vill 
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o;'ovi::e i .ooi -\ It ly , loculos o'S inrtru..' tloa pr--cisely att-ndlug 
to t..o:-r r-.o-,.:s. SluJo;-.::, -..-iJi ■?.-\szcv i.-rse bi:c of kriovlrc.,e ?.t 
l..elr o". :i £--:eed .'T-i' v.ove on Zo zr.c n;'Xt c.i-tllc-nje for K/.icl: they 
..ive beer, proporly rcied. 

Tr.prt -re nu.-e rous fear? acout, flaws in, an^" ar.-u.-nent? prainct 
t:;is oro-;ore." vave of ec^cati-jnal c.-.t. e. '.."i.eti.pr in t,:e end zee 
c::an- e rr.l.-.isculc or .-r.ajor, I for o;.e, vjuld like to zee such 
c.-an:-e cc/.ceivid, -ro:-.o£ed, rnd fociced by clasproom te-cr.ers. 
I r,-.-lieve i.: and EuVscribc to t:-.f^ -.oais vr.icr. underlie tl.cse ho.-es 
and drea .c of t:.e r,rc.;r-.-n fla..ners, 'd.r.lni strator? and l=>,vr.akr rs. 
I :-:--ve been cnallenr od by tncir nrof.oprls and rant to see clascroo-.T 
ex-erts nlay a c€ci?lvf rclr in brin -In^ it -bout. 

I a-i also ontiv.istic. "mu;::: ve n^ve rauch to learn, I feel 
tnat ve >no'-- - .- reat deal T.ore about l:-n-u"..e learni;i./ tnan nas 
yet ne::etr--cd t.:e .-.-.attrials and pro:7ra:r. designs in any systematic 
'.••ay . 

Tx-us, it v;as in the acade.iic year '72-'7S tnat I first be^an 
atte.r.ntinv to '%-et it to.:ether." My thourcnts have under^-one 
continuous revisions since t/.en and my speaking to you today has 
forced ~s to arrange tnern into soTie presentable fashion. I have 
no -illusions tn-t I have found "tne" ansvers, I do not present to 
you any sure solutions. And I .nij-:nt ci.anjre everything tOT.orrov; I 
But I'd like to snare vith you some of the plateaus I believe I 
have crossed. 

Many are accustor.ed to thinking of langu-^re learning as a 
pro.^-ression of steps outlined in ter.-ns of structures. Until nov;, 
sov:enov:, a certain structure nas belonged in the advanced course 
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v;iiile ol.-- M"f nlvr-y? 'So'^rS. on ]. ' y I of ''..ooV. 1. 

'it:, ..c-n L ri..:: c-.A-i:io:.,. ccr.t, ^vf ry Suruotu.-e 

is eaoy ! I /.avf ■.rvcv-f r.ore nr-c r.ore cor.vir.cec: t.ir.t it is r.ot ti.e 
structu/o t..-.t v-ei:cr -.i^cs if r iculty -^^ often ns it is tr.c taLk. 
T::c 1;'.. i-^ck, tr.e co -. -.unic-.tl;.n ':?sk, z:.o ciasfroo-. t^sk — 

I con't knc- -.-..-t to c-.ll it .--nc 1-.jc1s fri_nten ~e , rnyvry. It 
is to '.j.-z tc'-c-ui-f V-- ciiu'e./i.-: "i^-- structures tnr-t 

\-o -'dcZ . iv" Dur -ttcaticn. 

LcZ uc ?c-.erc :g t/.e oi; ^op': s of r.elyir.; rtuder.ts r.eo-t 
£uccec- m l.-n..u'---:c 1. -ml:.., ;i-.u-tic.'.E:, of avoldin:: f-i^ure 
si-u-tlcnr, of conricerin_ rtu:;cnt errors as te-^cer crrorc-. 

Ho-, evv r, le: v.^. .'.c-.-.^nd t..-t -n equally cp.reful -roi/rv seicn be 
a-^-liec". to t..-^ kind of l:-':..u-25 task — rnt..sr t.:r-r: to t.ne kind of 
C:-L-_l a 1st UG not ceco-.e ensnnred in t..e linguist's caterori- 
zatior.. of structure- 1 co-..::lt::itiir s. 

:.y efforts to o..tline - ::j?o.:rc scion of difficulty of lanru-.^c- 
tasks ^ee:n forev.'r t.nv.-arttd for p.ny number of reasons. A fev of 
tne.-n follov: 

A. Tne difficulty of lan;;ur..:,e tasks doesn't see.-.i to advance 
in a linear pro-jrosrion. 

E I find it i-.r:osri'.)le to ee^ar-te the l=nL:uac:e perf or.-nance 
e>-.oect£d of Z.:e student froT. t::e a.r.cunt of asrist^^nce 
riven by tlx te-.c-er. 

G. S~aller :;ro.':re ssions of difficulty exist '••itr.in larr;er ones. 

D. So.-.ie elements of l^n- u-.:e benavior seem better learned if 
t-iey are ever-ort c-cnt~froT: r.our one, cay one— and are 
learned in conditions vitn transferability to reality. 

Let me elaborate. 

A. Tr.f; difficulty of lan-;u-^-;e tasks doesn't see-ri to 
advance in a linear pro.:^-r£;ssion. 
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^ti:v u-.: .-:.ce 1 ir. ..cur 1, :.-.ere cr.r. never •',_r.in Lr a 
sin.le r.c.c. c-sr. :lvc r-.-c, I ccranpoc tne v.r.olo Idea 

of "ilcvie^:." It is rv. vtr n .--onl of a te acain;; st^-jv.ent, and I h?ve 
tried to rx -.'.ove It fror. .T.y pc-da-jo -ic?.l vocabulnry. Instead, once 
I nave rrc-:tnt(d :--.n Item, I r tte-npt to incornor-^te tnat item con- 
tinually, c:> rt le-'tt re ularly, into all future iescons. 

2y .r.erely attcn-'in-' to ■:.oani..j, ptructure, and \-r'onunciation, 
tntre 1 l- at le-^s-rt a trifle focus fcr any lesson. Usually a 
tercu-r ...-.^ a ;.u:n:;er of ct..er eoals in -nine: in addition to these 
t.-.:-^f- --n^' t..cy'rc all o.x-ratin-_- rt t.-.e ca.T.e ti.r.e if the language 
tark nas any trnnsf crahility to reality. In fact, it is precisely 
vnen a nur/^c-r of asprctn are all alive and operrtlr::; at the ea:p.e 
tir.e tli't lan u-^.jc 1l£?c:".s becc.e real. 

A eec-nd notion unJer "never a tin.jle focus" is T,y doubt tr.at 
v:e could rver list all of tne aspectc of a coti -unication tac-c, let 
alone -ro^^ran tnr-n into a progression of difficulty. I furtner 
doubt tnat vc 'c reco.cnize the list v;nen ve had it — if ve could 
do it. raper representations of clasp-room "hap-eninKs" are so 
bland t..at tney see-.a to have notn.in;: to do v:ith the real class. 
Once tne clock .nas struck and roll nas been called, a kind of 
Gestalt takes place — it alv.-ays see is to :ne that tne uhole is 
far ijreater ti'.an the sum of the parts. 

B. One cannot sc-orrate tne lp.nr\x?\r:§ performance expected 

of studer.ts frov. the amount of assistance civen by toacners. 

Have you ever participated in a faculty meeting in vnich the 

level 5 te.-cner exprt^sses now v;ell her students are finally doing 

in vritinr -^araaraphs — v;::ereur,on t/.e levei 2 teacher sniffs that 

her students nave been vriting paragraphs for 6 weeks. That's 

rinrit, t;.e students are perf orrainfc tne same task. But on inves- 
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:l. ntlor., I..- IvvL-l 2 ctuo.-ntr. rre doii:r it v.-itn a co:ipleie nore.l 
frc:i '-..ic. to "^^iti -..•ic nrc v/.T-ely cr.T. 'in: th^ fin^ulT nodel to 
a ulurpl ror.M. '-.^vel 5 r.zvSev.Zs p.re procucing their -nragrr.^hs 

•.it:-, only a coice of topics r-sr ii:tf'nce. Triat's v:i:at I ;.iean v;;:e,r. 
I s-y t-.-t ve cannot as.-^ss t..e difficulty of a lan-ijua^v-e task until 
ve knov; v."..-: asL^lstrr.ce the ptucents have been given. And tr.is 
lea.cs to it€:r; C. 

C. c-.aller : ro-jre ssiosi s of difficulty exist within larger one?, 
r.ecuiri:".: tr:f verf ornance of the fa.r.e task, but riving less 

afif.i£tr.'.co can provir/e ?. vr.ole -erics of steps, each one of v;hicr: 
contribute- to t::c student's ability to perforr. a singular task. 

D. An cver-prer.ent goal: Transferability to reality. 

1. T.:e rrr-an/ e-:ie;:t cf tne classro'-ra nunt have trans- 
fcr.-'bility to reality. 

Create in the cl-^ S5::roo:.i a pnysical setting that per.T.its eye 

contact. ?.!:' id revs rr.ake stucents look rt t.ie hacks of other 

students' hepds. Zven native speakers rarely feel the desire to 

oo:v.-unic-te vitn the back of tne ..eads in' front of them. \'hy saould 

ve expect genuine coT.-.unication to trke place in this situation v'ith 

speakers of English as a second langu;>ge? 

2. Pronunciation in the classroom .nust have trans- 
ferability to reality. 

I'll talking about normal speed, intonation and pronunciation 

as opposed to vord-by-v;ord production. V,'ord-by-v;ord production, by 

the vay, is an achievement. And, it's our trap. 

•„-e feel gratified i-nen t.:e student finally gets there . .. . 

as does he . . . and v,-e rejoice in his accompli shrr.ent v.-ith him. 

V.'.aen students ^■::o didn't knov; the structure on entering the class, 

know what to say at t:.e end of class, it's vvorth celebrating. But 

ERIC 
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you're celebrating a hit to third. He's not home yet. And if you 
don't get to hoize plate, you never score a run. Oh, sure, you pile 
up statistics: He attended class. He satisfactorily participated 
in the exercises. But you don't even get one tally tovards winning 
the game. Even when you're not around, he'll be listening for all 
of those words that he knows so well and can line up like little tin 
soldiers. And he'll never hear them. Oral language doesn't occur 
In that form. Your students will fe§l discouraged and gradually 
come to believe either that everyone speaks sloppy English but his 
teacher — or that he Just can't learn. 

One raore step is needed in the classroom. On hearing a student 
perform with every word correct and in the right place, I often hear 
myself rejoicing with the student with something like: "Good for 
you. You've got every word correct. Now, here's the way you say it," 
and I am convinced more and more that here is the place where I teach 
pronunciation. Never, never in a separate time-slot called, "Pro- 
nOhciation," but rather, at the end of a communication task with, 
"Now, here's the way you say it." 

We still need all of the knowledge we have about speech sounds 
and their production. But employ it, stress it, use it while Che 
students are achieving some kind of communication in the language 
... not just exercising their Jaws and making noises. All of the 
reductions and blendings need to be pointed out to them. Sometimes 
they laugh out loud when they know what they're hearing and hear it 
in its normal pronunciation. 

I teach a lesson that consists of a two-utterance sequence in 
which I tell my students what I collect, what my nephew collects and 
what my grandmother collects and where each of us keeps his collec- 

ERIC n 
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tion. After I tell them, I ask them to tell me and to add the same 
kind of information about themselves, their friends, and relatives. 
I get utterances like: 

Your nephew collects post cards. 

Your nephew keeps his post cards in an album. 
Once ione, I congratulate them on their accuracy and then ask them 

to listen. Listen: 

My-nephew-collect s-post-cards. 

My-n e phe v;-ke e p s- hi s-po s t- c ard s- i n- an- album , 

Listen again: 

My nephev/ collects post cards. 
He keeps 'em in'n album. 

Employing the pronoun replacement in the second utterance and 
producing it at normal speed, intonation and pronunciation usually 
produces a little shaking of heads. Requiring them to produce it— 
to mimic me— usually results in all-out laughter at themselves. But, 
at the same time— and this is iraportaat— it has often led to a glimme 
in the eye that says, "So this is what I've been hearing 1" This 
glimmer is bridging the gap between classroom English and reality. 

After all, where else would you hear the first example: My- 
nephew-collect s-post-cards. Hy-nephew-keeps-his-post-cards-in-an- 
album? Where else, I ask you, but in an ESL classroom? 

With native speakers, once the topic has been announced and 
understood, it is forever replaced by pronouns. We do not contin- 
ually name the thing about which we are talking, nor the person, 
nor the place. We shouldn't do that in an ESL classroom, either. 

Thus, normal speed, intonation and pronunciation has a sub- 
category of pronoun replacement, 

ERIC 1 (' ■ 
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3. A third category of items that must have trans- 
ferability to reality and which should be ever- 
present has to do with classroom cues. 

Instead of attempting to label the kinds of drills one 

does, I prefer to think in terms of the cue and the expected 

behavior. And I make a further distinction between an expected 

behavior being a response to lane:uag:e as opposed to those occasions 

in which the expected behavior will be an initia tion of language. 

When I am expecting the students to respond to language, to 
my way of thinking, the one and only acceptable kind of cue is 
one that a native speaker would respond to with the same structure 
that I'm expecting the student to use. There Is, however, one 
exception to this rule. 

The one exception is repetition. Repetition does not 
transfer to reality. Repetition is mechanical and non-communi- 
cative. It can be deadly dull or devilishly difficult. If 
repetition is also the place where, with backward buiM-up, th6 
student is supported until he can repeat at normal speed, inton- 
ation and pronunciation, then it is devilishly difficult and that's 
when it's worth doing. 

That's the starter — and it is the only mechanical cue that 
I currently allow myself to use. Once I know that the students 
can produce the utterance, I force myself to elicit it from them 
subsequently with the same kinds of cues' that would elicit it 
from me. 

It's easy to decide which exercises fit this category. On 
a given day, a teacher enters a classroom with the intention of 
saying X ... to which the students will be expected to respond 
with Y. 

Er|c i i 
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The question to ask Is: Would a native speaker ever, on hearing 
X, rerpond with Y? If the answer to this question Is, "Yes," then 
this X and Y sequence Is worth taking class time to practice. 

This criterion eliminates forever any more of the "long 
answers" expected as responses to yes/no questions. I'm thinking 
of the pages of text book material that promote language behavior 
similar to this: 

• Si: Is San Francleco In California? 
S2: Yes, San Francisco is in California, 
OR 

S]^: Are the envelopes in the top drawer? 

83: Yes, the envelopes are in the top d>'awer. 
There is no time for this kind of artificial code manipu- 
lation in the classroo.-n. Let's not force any more speakers and 
writers to make the case against mechanical exercises. It has 
long been made. We see their point and agree with it. I am all 
for declaring an end to such a waste of classroom time forever. 
It prepares the students for no real life situation that I can 
imagine. 

Or think, if ycu will, of two friends meeting at their 
usual 9 a.m. class on Monday morning. Jean asks, "What'd you do 
over the week-end?" and Joan replies, "I cleiuied my closets." 
On hearing this, Jean comes back with, "O.K. Joan, let's hear 
it in the past perfect." 

NEVER. 

Upon applying my "reality test", I rarely have any trouble 
deciding whether or not a certain cue is Justifiable. And if it 
doesn't meet this standard, it goes. A cue must meet this test 
or it isn't used. Go through the text you are presently using and 
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apply this test. 

It is true that native Bpeakers do have conversations that 
do little more than change tenses. What are the cues in these 
conversations that cause the change of tense to happen? Employ 
the same ones in the classroom in order to signal students that 
they need to switch forms. 

For instance: Do you drive? Yes, I do. 

"How long've you been driving? I've been driving for . . . 
Do you work in Brooklyn? Yes, I do. 
How long've you been working there? I've been . . . 
I have a feeling that all of the "Do you ..." quest^.ons 
are asked together somewhere in the second unit. All of the "How 
long've you been doing" questions are asked together somewhere in 
the 14th unit, but they are never put together systematically. It 
is often in the mix of questions that native speakers find the cues 
that signal a change of tense. Our students need this kind of 
practice incorporated systematically into their classroom exercises. 
What about cues for initiating language? 

First, we must remember that this is, alter all, an unreal 
exercise. We are deciding that they should initiate language. 
One initiates language when one feels the need— not when one is 
told to say something. Furthermore, on those rare occasions when 
one is requested to say something, there 'is often at least a momen- 
tary block of all initiating processes, and one wonders if he'll 
ever be able to utter a sound again, let alone say something. Thus, 
telling students to ask something, describe something, say something 
is kn unreal command in itself, and, furthermore, a stifling one. 
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So the teacher attempts to program into the students some 
reason for them to ask questions. Unreal cues have to be allowed 
at first. Sometimes they are merely repetition. Sometimes they 
consist of cue cards or symbols for certain WH questions. All of 
this is preparation, one hopes, for giving them the appropriate 
question forms to put into use when and if they should ever want 
to. But this is not enough. One can never be sure that students 
will bridge the gap— on their own — from unreal conditions to real 
conditions. 

Thus, one step closer to reality is putting them into some 
kind of situation in which they will need to seek information or 
describe something or explain something or discuss something. 
Task-oriented exercises seem to be the most useful ones of which 
I know. In order to complete the task, the students will have to 
employ language — initiate language. 

If you send them out of the classroom to get information, 
the chances are that you will have no real check on whether or 
not t^-sy do, in fact, employ information-seeking language forms. 
Thus, a beneficial follow-up in the classroom would provide a 
way for the students to ask each other the questions that suppos- 
edly it had been necessary for them to address to someone else. 

There is no v;ay that students can jump into this kind of 
language initiation task on the first day. Some unnatural kinds 
of cues have to be used to prepare them for uttering thftse questions. 
Repetition is certainly the first step. The important consideration 
in the steps that follow is that we be aware of the fact that our 
strategies are still contrived, \ihen one uses a cue that does not 
transfer to reality, the important thing is to be aware of the 
Q Implications of that non-transf erability. 
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And the last thing I have to say regarding cues is that in 
all cases , when expecting the students to switch from one structure 
to another, there must be an accompanying change in the rods or the 
pictures or the situation—in the cues. In fact, it is this change 
in the real world that should cue the change of the structure in the 
student. When this criteria! isn' t met, students are merely mouthing 
sounds in different patterns. 

Eventually one moves away from speaking about observable 
objects. Adverbs of ti:ne , time expressions and tenses of questions 
then become the cues for changing the structure of the response. 

KINDS OF TASKS et. al. 

Setting the conditions for communication to take place is part 
of our new Job description. I have sometimes felt that as a language 
teacher, I am, in fact, a conditions engineer. As such, my 
challenge is to design conditions and manipulate them in such a 
way that students would recognize the matching of conditions and 
structures 

would learn to change structures as I changed 

conditions 

and would eventually recognise analogous changes 
in conditions in thoir lives and employ those English structures 
even when I wasn't there. 

So the question was/is: How would I manipulate classroom 
conditions in order for this transfer to take place? One of my 
primary concerns has been in assuring the best possible chances 
for a transfer to reality to occur. Another has been in identi- 
fying kinds of language tasks. 
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One of the seemingly most basic communication tasks with 
direct transferability to reality is that of questions and 
answers. However, questioning and answering can increase in 
difficulty endlessly. Thus, what are some elements that increase 
the difficulty of que stion/ answer tasks? 

A. Decrease in assistance. The difficulty of any step can be 
increased a second time around by removing the former props, 
rods, "realia, pictures, whatever. Change the subject, give 
a new set of realia and instruct the students to apply the 
same questions and answers. 

B. Questions and answers, but in more than one structure. 

After a structure is presented individually, it is best 
learned when incorporated systematically into subsequent lessons. 
At first this combining happens purposefully on the part of the 
teacher. At times, one even says to oneself, "I've asked Ben 
four questions in the present tense. The next time I come to 
him; I'll have to try a past tense question." 

Despite ray urging systematic combinations of structures, 
I must state that I do not have in mind the services of an 
enthusiastic mathematical linguist running to his computer 
this afternoon to produce a print-out of all the possible 
combinations of structures. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to practice all of the previously acquired structures 
in every communication task. There is nothing worse than lessons 
which were designed to "get everything in that we've studied." 

Which ones go where and in what combinations can only be 
determined by employing the standards of Judgment and choice of 
structures that natige speakers would use vhen performing that 
Q task* 
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A new step of difficulty is added when conditions are set and 
language is employed regarding them without the conscious effort 
to alternate structures regularly. This might be referred to as 
a random integration of taught structures. Forget whether or not 
Ben has had four opportunities to answer in the present tense. By 
now he should be familiar enough with it to handle it with success 
anytime he meets it. If it's been studied in class— at first 
individually, then in combinations—it should then occur as it 
would in a conversation with native speakers. 

I admit that I find these combination lessons intriguing. 
One I use that is easily described is a combination of the vague 
present perfect and the precise past initiated with: Have you 
ever done X ? As soon as we get a, "Yes, I have," the goal is 
to find out as much exact information as possible. When did 
you go there , or do that ? How lon^ did you st ay? Where did 
you stay ? Did you go alone? What did you do? Where did you 
eat? What did you eat ? . . . 

Two reactions I'd like to share vith you. 
1. The comment of one teacher could be summarized as a 
remark, offered in a tone combining perplexity and pique, 
that one part of the lesson was from chapter 2 whereas 
the other part was from chapter 10. 
Precisely i 

Textbook organization is another trap that we fall 
into. Authors have to divide the language into some kind 
of identifiable units and present these units in some 
organized way. But the students don't meet th§ language 
in these units at any other time. We have to mix the 
units — integrate the structures — to get the language back 
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to reality. Our mistake is that we nov and then allow 
ourselves to think that we have "finished a unit." No 
unit is ever finished. Once taught, it must be incorpor- 
ated into future lessons as often as it is meaningfully 
and naturally possible. 

2. The second reaction is from the students. They liked 
it. This is significant only in that it occurred about a 
Veek after I had attempted to give them additional practice 
with past forms. I was told by them, "We've had this." 

True. They had. But we all know? that Just because 
students "have had" a linguistic item, it doesn't mean 
that they know it, have achieved fluenc;-' wiSh it, need no 
more experience with it. They must m^eG it again. However, 
meeting that item again, all by itself, givos students the 
feeling that they're not getting anywher?. Adding one more 
element — the newness of that present pfcrfect form which only 
occurred at the beginning — and they participated enthusias- 
tically in all of that past tense language. 



Moving from the tasks related to questions and answers, a 
second kind is to apply some organization to a small unit of the 
language ... to shape it in some way. 

A third kind of task might be described as: Given a wide 
knowledge of structures on the part of the students,' thSy will 
have to select particular structures for particular purposes, 

A fourth kind of task is in learning how not to say something. 
These tasks are elaborated upon in a hand-out that I have for you. 
Could we turn to it now? On the page after the cover sheet, you 
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can see that the tasks I've Just mentioned are the broad divisions 
of this series of Two- Part Teaching Strategies* 

I'd like to mention that one would never introduce all of the 
structures in isolation in Part A before moving to Parts B and 
A new structure might be practiced with the strategies suggested 
in Part A while structures that students have had earlier would 
be met in strategies in Parts B and C* 

Also^, the farther you go, the more specific it gets* First 
steps are the most general — to be applied to any structure when it 
is new * This is different from thinking of the first step as 
being applicable when the student is new * Whether the student is 
advanced or beginning, If the structure is new his acquaintance 
with it would be benefited if it began at A/0 step 1* Every form 
of a new language needs to be repeated excepting, perhaps, those 
forms that customarily occur in the written .language exclusively* 
Consider the following: 
• A/0 3 yes/no answers about the pictures 

A/0 5 yes/no questions and answers about the pictures 
A/0 7 WH answers about the pictures 
a/0 9 WH questions and answers about the pictures 
A/O 18 answers about the students 
a/0 19 questions and answers about the students 
There is currently some attempt to label some exercises as ^ 
meaninpcful and others as communicative ^ I do not wish to clarify 
labeling* The important thing is "^o rid ourselves of mechanical 
exercises, and replace them with both meaningful and communicative 
ones* I find that the above progression charts a course which 
results in the students applying the structure to themselves* That 
Is my goal, and someone else can label the various tasKS if they 
feel it necessary to do so* 



Parenthetically, another progression occurs to rae. That is 
to 1.) drill with real, famous, or common knowledge kinds of 
information. 2.) Analogously move to the students' personal 
frame of reference, and 3.) move to fictitious or written infor- 
mation. For instance, take the vocabulary and structures about the 
Family. Yes, every student has a family and he knows them all 
thoroughly and well. But he doesn't know how to express information 
about his family in English. His textbook talks about the Melody 
family on Harmony Lane in Happy Corners U.S.A», and they oouldn' « 
be further from his understanding, 

I like to begin with a famous family. A first family of the 
U.S. or Canada or the Governor's family of the State in which you 
teach. The Press will take care of your picture needs during any 
campaign if you will but clip them. 

Then I present the structures I want practiced, using this 
famous family for content. I don't know if it classifies as 
meaningful or communicative ; but it works. And the chances are 
good that the students will hear again about these people— about 
whom they've all been required to talk. Then I apply the 

same questions to the students regarding their own families. That's 
what I mean by A/0 18 and 19, 

If writing is a goal of the course and a textbook has been 
assigned, the chances are good at this point that the students will 
be able t^ read about the fictitious family presented in the text- 
will be a'ole to comprehend the information given— and will be able 
to produce correct written information about them, 

fourth comment regarding the hand-out: The Complete Negative 
Statement. 

I've repeatedly stressed the importance of transferability to 
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reality. I am usually appalled at the vay in which textbooks elicit 
practice with the complete negative statement. I believe that I have 
identified an occurrence of it with native speakers and have found a 
routine way to incorporate it into the classroom. (See page 5, A/O 
22 and 23, as well as notes, page 21a) 

Tasks that we know of but haven't incorporated into a syllabus; 

1. Significant contributions are being made in the identifi- 
cation of gestures, use of space, paralanguage in general which 
accompanies linguistic features. This paralanguage is being des- 
cribed in kind as well as occurrence. Thus, it can be incorporated 
into communication tasks systematically — it needs to be~as yet, 

it hasn't been. 

2. A variety of materials needs to be developed for each 
strategy. Teacher-made materials are often the most relevant. But 
teachers cannot write every lesson. We need new kinds of materials. 
We don't need whole courses and 100 volume series. We need materials 
to compliment language tasks— instead of materials to compliment 
linguistic descriptions of structures. 

3. Que St ion- answer tasks involving three speakers. 

I've made a stavt, but it is not included in the hand-out. 

Incorporating two speakers and pronoun replacement in the 
second utterance has led to an interesting kind of task. For 
Instance : 

SjL What did you do last Saturday? 

83 I cleaned my closets. 

Si Oh, how often do you do that? 
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Whereupon S3 comes within conversational distance and doesn't know 
the referant of "do that." Thus, he asks, 
Do what? 

He addresses this to S^^ since this is the student who asked the 
question with the pronoun, but either student might provide: 

clean her/ my closets 
and Sp still needs to answer with, perhaps: about every six months. 

Variations of the same kind of task can employ, as well as "Do 
what?" "Go where? Said what?' Went when? Told whom?" 

This leads to the idea of programming interruptions. It's a 
perfectly valid task. Our students often need to interrupt for 
clarification, but haven't the skill nor the courage— which usually 
comes with skill — to do so. But before we teach them to interrupt 
too well, we need to answer some questions. This lesson has not 
incorporated any excuse or apology fot? the interruption. Is it 
because of its brevity that it seems to need none? Which ones 
need a polite apology first? 

A second part of this task begins with the very same linguistic 

features — only S_ is within conversational distance the entire time 

o 

and hears every word. In this instance, when S^ says, "Do what I" 
the intonation is much different and it says that I can't believe you 
would allow yourself to do such a mundane chore on a Saturday afternoon, 
and furthermore, that you would ever admit to it if it were true that 
you had ! 

In responding to such an utterance, under no circumstances would 
either S^ or Sg supply "clean her/my closets" in an information-giving 
manner. Instead, one would offer some plausible, acceptable, reasonable, 
or Justifiable reason for cleaning one's closets on a Saturday 
afternoon. Or, one might repeat the original 
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information in a defiant tone— one that would add, "Yes, you heard 
me right. I cleaned my clocets. And I'm saying it again and what 
do you think you're going to do abou : it?" 

We've never approached this kind of language instruction in an 
organized way. We've hoped and prayed and crossed our fingers that 
somehow, someday, students would "pick it up along the way," but we 
didn't know how nor when nor where. 

I think we do know how. , Where, is in the classroom. And 
when? is Just as soon as we decide to "get it together." Won't 
you Join me? 



I would like to exoress my appreciation to several colleagues 
who have played a role in the preparation of this paper. I would 
first like to acknowledge my gratitude to Mary Elizabeth Hines who 
critically read an earlier report on a similar topic and allowed 
me to bounce notions in and out bf her perceptive mind. To Rudolph 
Bernard and Fred Malkeraes of the American Language Institute, I am 
indebted for many hours of listening ti-ne and not a few of the rig,.t 
questions at the right olaces— as well as to the Institute for gener- 
ously oroviding the hand-outs for us today. I accept the responsioiiity 
for these remarks with all of their gaps and unanswered questions in 
the hope that the;^ will, perhaps, prod others to solve the problems. 
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rnrt A. Lrn u.-i.-'c tapks corxopec of cuestlons and ansv/ers 
;>nilc isolatin:: strucoure s. 

a/0 1. •'l-lvcn an Enrllrh stater.ent it noriial speed, Intcnatlcn 
and -ronuncintl-n (vitn acccTinanyin.;, pictures or realia, 
or in a co:.te>:t or rituaticn so t/.-^.t tne students under- 
stand the content of t.:e utterance) 

tne students viil repeat it at normal speed, 
inton-^tion and pronunciation. 

a/0 2. liven affirn-tivo and ncr-^tive yc s/no angv:ers separately 
(ar:.;roorir:te to tne structure introcuced in a/O 1) 

tne students vill repeat then separately. 

A/C 3. Given a tr^nsf ornaticn cf tne st-^ter.rnt in A/0 1 tc a 

''c<;/-o ruofticn anc ndc're r>f in.:; it to trie students (about 
tne /,icturcs or rcr'lia or situation) 

tne students vill cnoose vnlcn yes/no ansver is 
true to tno -^Icturc or context 

and will procuce it in rt:r':c*.sc to the question. 
A/C 4. .-ivcn z.s rr/ae yes/no ru: ?tion 

t:.e students ^.-^ill rene.-^t it at norT.al sreed, 
intonation rnd pronunclr^tion. 

A/O 5. 3ivcn a dii-cctlcn or cue (a picture, pointinr, nodding:, 
spoiien c.irecticns . . .) 

tne r.tudcnts vill -r:: tne yc s/no cuestion, 
adfresrln.- it to ctncr students 

otner rtucentG v;ill tne true yes/no ansv;ers. 

A/O 6. :-ivrn an rU':.stion, based on tne structure cf tne 
utterance in s%/C 1 

tne students v;ill produce tne st^^-.tCT^ent frora 
A/C 1 as a trutnful, -eanin.^.'ful ansver tc t:te 
OR r-uestlcn \l ncr:.:al speed, intonation and 
pronunci^* tion. 

A/C 7. Given a '..'H cuestion (to "nicn the strntement fro-n A/O 1 
is a trutnfiil, .-ne:^nin.5f ul pnsver) 

the students v;ill procuce the statement froui 
A/C 1 as a truthful, meaningful, co:nT)lete answer 
to tne ;.'H cuestion. 

A/O S. Given tne same cuestion as in A/O 7 

the student r vill re-nert it at norntal speed, 
inton'^vticn and pronunci';tion. 
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A/0 3. Given a ciirecuion cr cue 

the soudenu? viil :ts> tne que ration, addressing 
it to other students, about txie pictures, realia 
or context 

other students v,lll produce the coraplete sta.ternent . 
from A/O 1 as the truthful ancv:er to t::e UH cuestioii 
at normal speed, intonation and pronunciation. 

A/0 10. Given yes/no questions alternated rerularly v;ith 
v;h questions / 

tae SbUdents vill choose between the yes/no 
ansv;er anc! tiie co-.-iplete st^te.Tient 
and ^-111 produce the appropriate ansv;er at 
norr.ial speed, intont^tion and pronunciation. 

a/Q 11. Given a direction or cue 

students vill ask both yes/no and ^'H questions 
e^oVkZ z:ie pictures, replia, or situation 
addressir.r: ths.u to ct:ier students 
and otner stucentr^- ;;ill choose the appropri.nte 
ansver =:nd orocuce it at ncr.-nal speed, intonr.tion 
and pronunciation. 

A/O is. Given the sarne OR question fro.r. A/O 6 

tr.e students v:ili repeat it at noraal speed, 
intonation rnd pronunciation. 

A/O 15. Given a direction or cue 

stuc'cnts v^ill ask yes/no, '."H or OR questions 
addressiriir t::er.i to other students, 
ether studento vili cncose zae appropriate 
ansv:er and produce it at normal speed, 
intcnption and pronunciation. 

a/O 14. Given the stateraent in a/O 1 v;ith an added tag question 

the students v:iil repeat the co-n'-olete utterance 
at nornal speed, intonation and pronunciation. 

A/O 15. Given the inforniation that the same yes/no ans'^-ers 
fro.Ti A/O 2 are used to respond to the tar question 

and rjiven a tag question 

the students v:ill produce a truthful yes/no ansv;er. 
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Given a direction or cue 

the ctuclents v;ill r reduce tng questions, adcressin^ 
tr-e.-a 60 ot..er students about the pictures, repj^ia 
or situntir-n^ 

Other stuc-ents v;ill respond vitn the appropriate 
short ansv:er» 

Given A/0 7 as reviexv 

and riven the inf or.-naticn th^.t V/r. questions can be 
answered v.^th martial statements 

tne student. choose th?^t part of the 
statement v.'r.ich an£v:ers the question 
and produce it at normal speed, intonation 
and pronunciation. 

Given practice in any (and/or all) of the cue st ion and 
ansver iOr.Ms ^•hile t-^lhinfj about tn.e pictures, realia 
or clsscroon sitU'-.ticn 

and -fiven questions in the sane structures about 
the rasa Ives 

the students rill rive corrnunicative inf orr^'-tion 
about the::.s:?lvrTf: inst?^:d of the pictures and 
. re alia 

at nor.T.al speed, inT:on:-tlon and pronunciation. 

Given a. direction or cue 

the students v:ill :-s> yes/no, VH, OH, or tag 
questions in the structure beinr practiced 
addressing t.ie." to otner students about other ^ 
students* r.crr.e-tovns, ^ipart.-aents. Jobs, friends, 
hobbie s , e nvi ron.r.ent . 

Other students v*ill produce co,T.r.unicative, 
appropri^-.te ancv.-ers about tneraselves. 

Readin?: 

H !• Given a written copy of Zn.clisn questions and ansv;ers 
that the students have prcdaaud orally 
and ;iven a native opealcer's voice to listen to — one 
v:ho is readinrT at normal speed, intonation and pronunciatio 

tiie students v;ill follov: the copy v:ith their 
eyes as they listen to tne voice. 

v;riting 

1. Given oral practice in a structure as outlined in A/O 1-19 
and given the v;ritten for.?, of the same structure 

the students v;ill copy it vrithout error. 
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A/0 15. 



A/Q 17. 



A/0 16. 



A/O 19. 



♦ See Notes pa-^e i^la. 
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W Z. Given oral practice of a structure 
aad Liven its written for.-n to read 
and ^Iven a rewrite instruction 

the students v/ill rev;ritc the model v:ith all 
necessary changes v-ithout error. 

Vi 3. Given oral ouostion and answer oractice as outlined 
in A/Q 1-13 ' 

the students v:ill produce the written form of 
the same oral "utterances ^vit:ioux error. 

v; 4. Given a yes/no cui3?tion (or tag question) in v;ritten 
or in spoken forra 

the students vill produce the truthful answer 
in its v:ritten forra. 

V 5^ Given a cuestion (or OR question) in v:ritten or 
in spolcen form 

the students vill produce the annropriate 

complete statement' in its v;ritten form vitr.out erro3 

\: 6. Given a -vritten statement 

the students V:?ill maice necess^.ry chanres in it 
to produce a ner vriotrn statement vhich tells 
about himself, rithout error, e:ccept for the 
spelling of nev: vocabulary. 
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Fart E. A second plateau of difficulty is still perfor-aed vith 
questions and aa^rwers, but instead of isolatin?; structures, there 
is a conscious .T.i:-.inr of structures in a context. The possibilities 
are encless. 

The pri:a^\ry i^opl for tne student is to enable hira to alternate 
betv'een tne structures ne has studied individually, producing; tnem 
successfully in relevant, raeanin^^f ul, coM.r:unicative use. 

Other brnefits are tnat nev: vocabulary can be added vhile 
gaininr: additional practir^e in old structures.. :;ornip.l speed, 
intonation ?nd pronunciation s.ioulc be an objective. Students 
should >ncv; vn?t tney^re talking: about, say it v;ithout error, 
and be able to reco^ni^e an error ynen one is made, 

i\/0 20. Given practice in A/0 1-19 vith tvo or niore structures 
done separately 

jr.eaninzcful cufrp.tions and ansrers in both ( or all) 
structures :;ili be .^iven in couiblnations in a context 

tne stuconts V7ill recojcniiie tne different structures 

as veil as the different hinds of questions 

v:ill choose tne ap-'^ropriate reoly 

and v;ill produce it at nor:r.al speed, intonation 

and pronunciation. 

a/0 21. Given a/C 20 

and >:iven a context — ss-ne one at first, different later 

the studen'.s vill initiate questions in the 

structures bein;: practiced 

addressintf ti.em to ctner students 

v;::o v;ill ansv:er t::e:ri vitnout error according to 

the structure, hind cf question, and truth 

of the .T.atter. 

A/0 22. Given a co.-nplete ne.^cative state.T;ent in whatever 
structure is beinf; tau.;nt 

•tne students v:ill repeat it at normal speed, 
intonation and pronunciation, 

♦ a/0 23, Given a cucstion in a situation in vhich the assumed 
ansv;er is net appropriate 

the students v;ill respond vith e. complete negative 
statement, 

♦A/O 24, Given a shared (in class) or common(out of class) 
experience or situation 

the students v;ill ask anc ansv;er questions about 
it usin[: structures covered in A/6 1 - 19. 
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A/O 25. Given a specific established snared classroom situation 

the stucents v:ill re-construiit/re-st ate/su-ar.arize/ 
tell/report the situation for a class meinber v;no 
vas absent. 



Reading 

B. 2. Given inf orra^.tion in written for.T., usini^ only English 

structures that have been presented and practiced orally 



"the students vill read it to themselves 
and vill ansv;er and ask yes/no, ':H, OR, and/or 
tag questions about the reading. 

R 3. Given pronouns/relative v:ords in context 

the students v;ill recornize references. 



R 4. Given a naraccraph as they en::er the cl^ss v;hich includes 
a greetinr and introductory remar>s for the day and the 
lesson 



tne students vill read it silently 

and v:ill berin t.:e tasks of t-.:e lesson — oral or 

vritten — v;it:;out an oral instruction. 

R 5. Given a para^;rpph or para{rraphs describing; a person, 
olace, or event 

'and .^riven \"H cueGtions and yes/no questions about 
t.vj paragraph '( all of v;.lich structures have been 
practiced orally and nave been met in vrriting previously) 

the students will ansiver the questions correctly 
without the bei^efit of o.ral discussion of tne 
same ^ara:'rach. 



MEH V/ 7. Given a series of oral VK questions about a friend 

t::e stucents vill vrite the questions after 
listening to them 

and then^ they v;ill v;rite co:.:plete answers 
to the se cue stions. 

MEH V; 8. Givfn a shared classroom exoerience 

and given an oral discussion about it consisting of 
the various kinds of questions and their ansv;ers 



the students vill v:rite the same questions 
and their ansv;ers about this real class 
experience. 
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9. Glvcm tr.e oral :aodel of a. short, fictitious conversntion 
b9tv;eon SI and S2 

and riven a, v;ritten .Tiodel of tne same conversation 

the students v;ill adapt the Model in fact and In 
vocabulary to a conversation between hiraself a.nd 
a class:nate 

and v:lll rev:rite it v^itnout error except for the 
spelling of new vocabulary. 

MEH w 10. Given a list adaptation of the tv:o sets of facts from 
the orl^-inr^i conversation in 9 (Sl and S2) in 
Krltten form 

tne studen:s v;ill list in complete sentence form, 
tv;o sets of facts — one about himself and the 
other about his classrfiPte — as derived from the 
Kritten conversation he vrote in \\ 9. 



K5:H v; 11^ Given the list ^^daptation of the tv;o sets of facts re: 
SI and S2 fro..: 10 

and rTiven T.odels connecting: these facts vith AIID anc" 



tr.e students v:ill copy the model sentences. 



MEH V; 12. Given the model from \: 11 

and niven tne Suudents' o;vn tv:o lists from v; 10 

each student v:i?.l :::rite similar sentences about 
himself and a classmate usinr; ;i?:D and 3UT, 



MEH lo. Given t::e ori^jinal information about SI and S2 

and riven a model v;hich combines zv:o or more of these 
facts, imbedding one fact in a suborcinatin^' clause 



the £tuden*:s v:ill co-^y it v'it:V)Ut error. 
T:iey \'ill then analo^cously combine tv:o or more 
facts about triemsolves and their classmates, 
Imbeddinr one in a subordinating.; plause. 

MEH u 14. Given the original information about SI, and 52 

and riven a model ^-"hicn combines tv:o or more of these 
facts, imbedcin:;: one fact in a subordinating pr^rase, 

t:ie students v;ill co^^y it vithout error. 
They vill then analogously combine tvo or more 
facts about themselves and tiieir classmates, 
imbedding one fact in a subordinating phrase. 

MEH 15. Given two facts in tv;c oral statements 



the students will produce one written statement 
which Includes these Zvco facts* 
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MEH v.* 16. Given a 11 of sta"Ccnents about his friend — sinillar 
to the one he procjuccd in v; 7 

and riven e. model derived frc-a the list consisting of tvo 
or nore sentences in viiich imbedding of facts occurs in 
both subordinating cl^^.uses and phrases 

tne student viil cor^y the two or more sentences 
without error. 

He Kill then vrite two or -nore t\ev -sentences 
using cifferent facts from the original list. 
He v;ill compound sentences and/or use either 
kind of imbedc'ins. 

l-iEH \1 17. Given a trpnsitional expression or vord (perhaps one 
that shov;s th°t b is the result of a) 
and iriven several nairs of sentences, only one r^air of 
v:hich could appropriately be connected witn a transi- 
tional v:ord s:^ov;ing result 

tne r-tudent v:ill select the 'oair of sentences 
that is appropriate to the expression 
and v:ill rbv:r'ite them u'itn tne transitional element 
properly placed. 



m' 13. Given other kinds of tr^-nsitional expressions (those 

£/.ov;in3 sornf^tnin:-: T.ore, in qddiric:: , moreover , bfif^ides ) 
or (those rimilar to al":,r,u::h ) 

and ;;viven pairs of str^teinents as described in 17 

the students \:ill use these connecting words and 
expressions without 'error as described in V; 17. 

19. Given several transiticnal expressions 
anc: ^^iven several pairs of sentences 

t::e ctudei.t v"ill select tne appropriate expression 
to go v:ith each pair 

anc'^ill demonstrate his selection in oral or 
written form. i 
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Fart A third in(:recUent of difficulty :night be exprersed in 
tx:e \<ovd, organization, Tais step moves beyond questions and 
an?v:ers but does net exclude tneral At t:iis 3^oint, wnether a 
variety of structures is iriven or assumed, students liave to 
deal v;itL a £:.iail bcc^y of 'tne En.::li£n languare and shape it in 
some v;ay. 

A/0 26. Given a clas?roca\ situation in v;nicn students have 
conversed about each otner's situations 
and driven practice in a number of structures througn 
steps A/0 i-S5 

the s'^ucents Kill de .scribe to epch other the 
siT;ilarities and differences of their particular 
r ou t i n e s/ r.a b i t s/ c i r c u -a s t an c e s • 

A/0 27. Given a state.r.ent stimulus v;.iich cemands a response 

because of it? lack of neutrality (perhaps tne statement 

tnat X Jr.as been arrested for — a minor offense, 

or ne\'s tn^.t thore is e fire at tne local subv:?y str.tion, 
or reportin-j- Z:i?X a loud grou:) of ^.reople are causing a ^ 
terrible commotion at the'^nain entrance to the classrccn 
building) 

and riven .T.cdcls of responses v:nicn expresn e.Tiotion, 
^ an opinicn> or neutral conversational responses 

then, given an analogous statement stimulus 

the students will express an opinion, a feeling, 
a reaction of ccr.e type, even if it is .-nerely 
a conversational addition, 

A/0 28. Given a picture or peries of Pictures 

and given a model describing it/the:n in an ordinal sequence 

the students v.-il?, recre-'^te the description 
in the sa.-ne order as tne moc'el. 

A/0 29. Given a si;rdlar picture or series of pictures 
but no oral model 

the students v;ill describe tne nev; picture or 
pictures using rnrases that e:;press ordinal sequence. 

* A/0 50. Given a picture and an oral .-nodel describing it 
which employs positional/organizational phrases 

the students will recreate that description, 
making similar divisions in their descriptions, but 
not necessarily expressing them in the .same order, 

A/0 21. Given a similar picture but no oral model 

the students v:ill describe the new picture 
employing positional/organizational phrases* 

♦ See Kotes, pp.f^e ^^1" 
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A/O c2. Given r nev.» cloture or pictures 

and riven guiding cuestious but no oral model 

the students v;ill select the appropriate type 
of orsrnizatlon (ordinal or positional) for 
their descriptions 

?nd v.lll describe the pictures orally* 

♦ A/0 cZ. Given an oral niodel evplainin?: liov: to do something 
(vith an nccoraoanyinc series of ^:ictures) 
OR 

Given 'Uaov; to'' guiding questions to help organize 
a **hov to'' explanation 

t:ie student v;ill explain hov to do something 
that he >r;Ov;s hov to do — at the folloving 
class meeting. 

^A/O 34. Given a picture of a reo.T*etric shppe or shapes 
and i.;iveh an oral description of it eniploying 
elementary r:ec:netric vocabulary 

Given a picture and 

riven ruldin-: rositioni^-l/orgianizational yes/no and 
vrd cuesticns^a-noloylng .ecneurlc vocabulary 

a;:d 

s;iven a different but si.T.ilar picture 

the students vili describe the nev picture 
using the i^anie vocp/::ulary but not necessarily 
in the sa:ue order 

OH 

the students v:ili asl-c yes/no and/or v:?! questions 
of other students 

and other students v;iil create a description 
of tr.e nev; picture in response to cl,?.£S.'nate s" 
questions. 

A/O c5. Given a series of non- sequential oral "facts'' in a 
loose oral model , 

the students v:iil select an arrangeraent or 
organization 

and v:ill restate tr.e ''facts'* in an organized 
description/explanation/or problea and solution. 



* See Noies page 2lc 
O or 
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A/O ZQ. Given a series of utuerancec containing a sequential 

Gevelcp.-nent (cut not in a question/nnsver relationsaip) 

and riven .iuicinr questions about an analogous 
situ.'^tion, t::e nnsv;ers to vhlci: could be shaped 
accorcini; to the raofiel 

the students v;ill select the information that 

v;ill ansv:er the questions 

v;ill choose some kind of organization 

and v;ill produce orally a series of utterances 

v:hich contain tne requested information as veil 

as a coherent snaps or organization. 

^ A/Q o7. Given a picture 

end driven an oral niodel describing the picture v;nich 

includes ccrr.r.ents about v'hat isn't obvious, v;hat isn't 

t:iere, 'hnt isn't done, as v:ell as vhat is 

tr.e stucer.^s v;ill repeat the n^ocel at normal 
speed, into::r^ticn and pronunciation. 

A/O c9. Given an analorous picture to A/C 37 

tne students vill describe it, inciudin^v in their 
cescri7s:ion zorae stater.ents about vhat it isn't 
as v:eii vhat it is. 

the stuconwS v;ill !a$3>: nev; ouestions of each other 
about v::at'£ there as v.ell as v:hat isn't. 

Pleading 

R 5. Given a re-^cin;; selection v^^icir. e.-nploys the Tonrase, 
**under ?uch cirou'".?t.?nces" 

anr. riven a clasr di^rcursion in ^hich the teacher points 

cut the rc-f:?renc£s of t:ie phrase 

and riven a soc'>r.c, pr.alot^ous reading selection 

t::e students will icantify tr.ose-: statements vhich 
express the circvv.nstr^nces to v;hicii the r:hrase refers 

R 7. Given H 3, the sa-ne task v;ill be repeated xvith other 

expressions tnat refer to previously stated names, qualities 
and/or ice as. 

R 8. Given an article v:hich has unusual sequence, but nas 

verb tense cues to ti.r.e order and transitional expressions 

the students \<ill recognize the order of events 
and v;ill support their recognition by identifying 
verb tense and transitional expressions. 

MEK R 9. Given practice v;ith core parts of a sentence 

and given a statement wnic:i contains expansion 

the students v:ill recoCi*ir.e expansion 
Q and vill select tne cere parts'. 

ERIC 
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R 10, Given n prra.irr??!::! or para.Taphs as a unit 

and .jiveh Z.\e inf or.T/rticn z.ir:Z in v;rltuc-n Eni:?Lish, 
writers often rer>t?\te tne sa.?»e icea in different vords 

the stucents vill identify tnose sentences w:\ich 
are re statex^ent s of previous sentences, 

R 11, Given a paragraph containir.g lcnov:n structures, , 
coordinf- tors anc/or transitional expressions 
and brand nev: vocabulary ite.MS 

the students v;ill be able to make certain 
state.uents about v/.ipt each nev; v;ord is or is not 
before they consult a dictionary, 

R 12, Given secuential dotr^il to a point 

t^ie irtudents \:ill infer the consecuent 
action of a character, 

R 12, Siven a variety of written statements vhich employ a 
chpn-ted v.ord order f roT: oral Tnrrlj ^h 

the stucents ^■:ill expres? then: aloud 
in the convcrr.Htionai v;orQ order. 

R 14. Given v;ritten structures v:hic:i combine ideap , 

the students v^ill express the included ideas 
orally in -nore txian one utterance. 

Vritinr 

V/ 20, Given ce.veral individual conversational English 
utterances 

the students vill co^nbine them and produce 
them in fever v;ritten state.-nents. 

GG Vi 21. Given a ■^'^'raC^r.ph 

and r.iven t:.o instructions to cr.an-:e thp para^rapn 
to a -rcs^ible cor.versation 

tne students Kill delete expressions custoTiarily 
employed in the vrritten form 
Kill v:rit€ questions tn-^.t the parafcraph 
state.T.ents ^nsve-r 

xx'ill retain .cert^^in of the parar;raoh statements 
and v;ill orr.er the cuestions and statements 
in s 0 .T.e s e c u e n t i a 1 m an i: e r • 

V 22, Given a list of rel-^ted sentences 

tne students will reorganize them into paragra^%i. 
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LR \i 2Z. Given naragrarrh of questions 

trie studenvS v;ill v:riuO af f ir::,^ tive ans\\-ers to 
tr.ere cuestions in stritement form 

and will or«^ani2C tlie statements into p^=.ragra.ixi forn. 



\1 24. C-iven a para^rranh 

and cTiven a rewrite instruction 

the students v.lll na/.e all necesirary chanpcs 
and v;ill produce a correct T^aragr?.-:.". according , 
to t:ie revritt: specif Icaticns, 

V/ £5* Given a T.ocel T:ara{:rap:i about Vev: York v-ich is 

or^^anLied in an ordinal or chronolc^ical sequence 

tr.e students v;ill vrite paragra^^hs about the 
lar-vest city in t:eir countries, employins 
s i i 1 ar o r *:an i s a t i on . 

GG 26* Given a to^'ic rentence 

and riven cc^vc^r:^! .retails listed in pLrases and 
partial structure s 

t.:c rtudents v;ill rut the cet-'-^ils into cor^plete 
structures and v:ill arranre tnr-n follov;ins the 
tc^'ic sentence in paratprapri fcrra, 

IF 27. Given a cuostion to v:nio.'. there can be several 
ansv.'ers or a 5.crics of ansvcrs 

the srudents v.ili v;rite several state::.ents 

in ansver to the one question 

and arran::e t..e:n in paravrapn for:a. 



V 23. Given a to ic sentence 

and r'rivcn ^^veral details listed in phra=es and partial 
structures 

and ;:iven several detrils that are tr^e result of other 
de tpils 

and .riven a conclusion 

the students v:ill connect the details which 
result frc:n each otr.er 

and vill organize all of the -driven information 
into parafrrnrh form. 

\: 29. Given related cuestions, each of which can- be ansvered 
v;ith a series of st-^teraents 



the students v/ill ansv/er each question vith 
several s t a t e Me n t s 

and v;ill arrange eac.i group of answers into a 
pararraph. 
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MEH 50. Giv{^n orally a cet of ecr^.ils ceccribir.r the rhysical 
cx:?r?,ctori sties of a person 

tifie svuconts v:ill list t:iem in sentence forn 
anc v;ill orf:ani;:e thcpe dcj:criptive fitatornents 
into a para.^rr-pn inclucir.-: a topic sentence. 

a2H Vi ol. Oiven a -picture of a oerr>on v;.iose physical characteristics 
are mostly c;iff<rrrent froT. t:.of:e of tne person In V 20 

tiie stude::ts vill orally ce serine Vne pictured person 
r»nd v.-ill vrite a nev but analogous second 
descriptive para^vra;;/.. 

VSH 52. Given tr.e tv:o paragraphs of v: 50 and \: 51 

the stucents v;ill list the differences and 
si.-nilarities c:' t::o trc peo:::le 

3iKk ;:iil "/rite a t::ird c-rarraph co'.voaring the ttco. 
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55. Given a trr-nsitional expression* 

and several pairs of "^arr-.vraphc 

^ the students vill ??elect one pair of par^^rra^-^hs 
t.^at is ap'^ropri^^ te to the ax^^ression 
and ''ill 're-"!''rite trie ::ara:'rap..s v»ith the transi- 
tional ex:n'^en'=^ion properly placed. 

v; 24. Given the tr.ree cara(.:rav.s of 50, V 51, v: 52, or an 
analogous ::et 

the students v:ill re-vrite t.iem 
vill add trr-ni^itions 

and vill arranr-'C tl:e:n into a three para^^rapn 
co'iposition ccr.cludin.: ^Itn the para.^rap.i of 
contrast and difference. 

Vr 55. Given reveral pairs rut sticns 

r-nd riven a trr^" al expression 

the stude.. ' 11 choose one rair 6f questions 
v;ill vrite a ra^rr^pn of st'-tc.rients in ansver 
to each cue s . > jn 

and vill "employ transitional expressions. 

V/ 55. Given a variety of transitional expressions 

so.T.ethi:..:" more: in .'^d cl ti^n , Moreovf r , be- .? ides . . . 
those siTiilar to alt,',QU- r. , even tt:ou>M , des;->i .e . . . 
ordin^^l: first, nfixt, r^: t^- r z..- t, finally . . . 
and civen a variety of pairs of para/rrapns 

the students vill .natch the connecting- vords and 
expresr-ions vith the appropriate pairs of 
pa'ra^rppns v;ithout erx*cr. 
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Part k fourt/i level of difficulty definitely assumes th-t 
the stuacnts I-mov -any of the basic <?truc^ures of tr.e English 
lHr.ru-:-e, The nev inrredlent Involves a rrea^er cegree of cnolce 
or selection t:ian Parts 5 nnd C* 

True, stuc^ents s.:ould have been n?.>:lng c.:oices all aiong^ 
In ??rt 3, cc::/.>ir.^-»ticr-s of structures, it -airr.t be sale thnt 
sturlen^s /.ad tc Ir-r-rn to choose responses th?.t m^^.tched t.ie 
structures prvrcated to tr.eni^ Cnoice In Part C >:as ruided by 
the lcir;d of" orranization wOing used* 

C.oice in Pr.rt D is les?^ vell-cof ined. Cultural and 
psycholo-^icai prii.ciples v:ou.ld detcrT*ine soT*e ciioices. Others 
T*irnt be- 'ce:€r:*:ined --^caording to one's opinion, point of viex^, 
or purpose ♦ 

7::is is not to r"-y thrt the re.'^c::inir of culture vith 
lr:nru-':e c^r. * -iit until advr^nced levels. One c^.n't «vcid cultural 
a£-;ec:s v..ile derdln.;: 'it.: the O^lly routines =inc. fn::.ily .-natters 
at' the V: :-y '-rrinnin:' Irv-rls* The ucachsr :.iUHt a>T?ys be avare 
of cultural ^-.spects en:erin<: into a la^ruaue lesson. 

But in ?nrt D, in ceali:.;: v.ltn l?n-jU'^ge of o-inion, lr-n^-uar:e 
of e7.oticn, l^-.niU'^re of re/ruasion . . . the entire cl^ss r.eets 
and d€?lr \:iz:\ cultural and psycn^olorioaC tc;pics .More consciously 
thrn ' r-fors. 

A/0 £9. Siven a rroblen: ^ncl a solution in an or??l :.iocel, in a 
forirs of pictures, anc/or in a nevspaper article 
and .vivcn ruirin;; ru £-ticns 

the students vill rest'=te or sujraarize the same 
nrcblc.T. and aolution 
CH 

the r-tucentB '-111 reject th^t solution and 
r-eneratt a 'liff erent one 
OR 

they vill describe an anp.lorrous proble.^ and 
solution — at least analOrjous in their rrdncs — 
{T*;at founds lihe the tirne'l . . .) 

♦A/O 40. Given a brief oral description of OH a series of pictures 
v.uich illustrate a disturbin^: situation, a failure, or a 
disappointment of so:ze kind 

the students vill describe their reaction to it/ 
feelin?: about it 
CH 

they vill role play their efforts to console the 
person involved' in the disnppoint.T*ent, using 
reassurinr S^^rascs and expresrlng aporobrirte 
synoathy and understanding 
OH 

they vill discreetly chr«nr:e the subject to a 
different topic to -i/ert the other's nind off 
his or her problea. 

ERIC 4C 
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♦ A/0 41. Given tne direction to describe soiie place in the r,rucent's 

country tn'^-t few, if ^ny, of the class menabers have ever seen 
^ and g;iv6n guidin.:; cuestions 

and [riven the direction to advise his classniates on 
whether or not tney vould ^-^^nt to visit this place. 
Btid g^iven fifteen niinutes of preparation tine 

the stucents v:ili each ^rive an organized description 
of t.-^e place of their cr.oice 

and will end v:itn a recor-raeaclation that menibers of 
the class s-.aould or sr.ould not atte:npt to visii it* 

♦ A/0 42. Given a selected radio or T.Y. program 

^ and riven a set of questions to ccuide their listening 

the students will listen to or vratch it outside of class 
and V;ili discuss it at the follovjing class maetlng. 

A/O 45. Given a variety of types of -nusic, portions of v:hicri can be 
brcunht to the clasaroorri thrcurrh reccrd-s or tape 
and given En^^'lish vocabulary coaTiOnly used to describe each kir.c 

the stucents v:ill listen to each kind of music 
vill describe it in English 

and additionally express tneir reactions to it. 

A/0 44. Given soT.e proble^i to discuss and a suggestion solution — 

eitner orp.lly or in a nev'spaper article, letter tp the editor, 
. . . and r-iven a. ,T*odeI corxrientary vnicn concurs vith the 
opinion, elaborates on the solution, and re-stPtcs the 
original idea 

the studen:;s vill re-state tne same kind of concurring. 

A/C 45. Given an analogous problen and solution as A/0 44 

the stucents will concur in the same elaborating 
and re- stating manner v:ithout a model. 

A/O 46. Given a problem and solution analogous to A/0 44 and A/O 45 
or even t.ie same ones used in A/C 44 and A/O 45 

the students will re-st!=te it and elaborate on it, 
but will not concur. They may admit the problem 
but disagree about the solution. An alternative 
solution^may be offered, or Just a statement that 
they don't knov; v:hat to do about it despite t:ieir 
rejection of another's solution. ! 

A/O 47. Given a desire t.:;\t may not be s:;ated 

For e>:amr;le: Geor>re has a good job -^.t a factory which is 
hiring a few new employees. His brother-in-law Sam is 
out of work. However, George knows that Sam isn't 
cualified for the Jobs and there'll be no one^he-Job 
training. Geonre Just doesn't want to discuss this 
with Sam at all! 

ERIC 41 
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Sa:n only "aaovs th?.t there are Job possibilities rliere 
Georsre vorks, but he doesn^t re?.lly Kant to co?ue rik:ht out 
and as5c for help^ He hopes t::at if he brings up the topic 
of xcork or Jobs*, George v:ill offer inf orni'^.tion of the 
nev: possibilitie s» He is so desperate for vcrk th?t he 
can^'t let an opportunity ^-o by and will continually crins 
up the subject of v:ork end Jobs, v:hile/ vrill continually 
find somethinc else to talk about • George 

and given a few minutes to organize their thought s 
individually 

tv:o soudents tvill role-play the parts of Sam and George, 

choosin^c apprcprip.te cojn:r:ents and questions* 

George ^-111 probably ?ttef?.pt to start conversations 

on every to-:ic but thn.t of T:ork 

v:hile S?^n vill pX'^i^.ys crinrr t:ie conversation back 

to vork and Jobs 

but never directly F.bcut George's job. 

VO 45» Given another role-pl;?.ying situ?.tion» 

Joe and I-Iartin are 17 year-old friend s» Martin vrants 
Joe to cone uc l^^is iiouse tr.is afternoon* Joe coi-ld decide 
v:hether cr not to accept the invitation if he knev; that 
IlartlrJ s 15 year old sisier v:as ::o:ae — but he doesn't 
vant to psk Ilartin directly* Ilartin doesn't suspect* 

7v:o students vill role-play this conversation. 

Joe v:iil ^itte:r;pt to lerd the to'.-^ic to rirls in general 

and siSi^erp in pa^rticuiar, but not so that I-iartin 

suspects it's nls particular sister. 

Martin v:ill try to' net a ti.tie and raake specific 

olans for the afternoon «is to vr^at t.iey'il do or 

v:iiere they'll ,^o. Joe';vill not commit himf-elf to 

an exact tine or a definite, *'Yes, I'll be there,'' 

but he v;on't say, K:o'\ either. 

Heading * 
R 15. Given a rrittcn sei^^ction 



the students Kill re'^d if to themselves 
and v:ill discuss it statement by state?.ient. 

The l.Txportant question that Kill be asked of each new 
state.T.ent is: Does this add sorrx- thing different from 
what has already been si:r»ted? 

If it docs not, further consider: Is the idea repeated 
exactly or in different x/ords? (compare the different 
ways of saying the sarae tiing.) 

15. After exaf-iining several writing selections according to 
R 15, the class will also/consicer: Position. 

The students will noint out w:iere the repetitions 
ccur in tne para.rra;h/artlcXeT beginning ana end? 



O occur ^„ , ^ . - 

ErJC middle? all over? 
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R 17. Given the iceas expressed in the selections in R 15 and 
R 16 vriich are not* repeated ... in other v.'ords, all 
stateraents v:hicn :ire nev; 

Stucents v;ill identify from a.-aong them v'hich ^.re 

main ideas anc vhich are not. 

General consic-erations v:ill ce: vrnere are the 

main ideas found? *;here are the supportirjg details 

found? '.riere are tr.e redundant and restated ideas 

found? 

R 18. Given a readinr selection vhich states a t03?.ic and adds 
support inr details 

and given a couple details connected vith also 

and rivrn n copy of tr.is reading: selection up to and 

inciuclnr the vord also — but no raore — 

tj:e students v?ill deterraine/predict v^hether or 
not the foliovinr structure contain s a detail 
or a nain idea. 

R 19. Given a variety of utterances exr^ressed orally 

the students v:ill vrrite- exactly v-hat they hear 
and v:ill rrite oz:e ^^cssible qnanred order that 
tney .rii{:ht expect in v:rit ueirSng"lish. 

R 20. Given a paragra^ph vith sufficient detail 

the s::uden;:s v:ill infer a conclusion. 

'/?A H 21. Given a ^'roup of subjects of sentences 

the students vill su^rt^st tne kinds of predication 
v:hich :rd.^-t follov;. 

7FA E 2£. Given ^i;rcups of vritten selections v:,iich are minus 
their conclusions 

the students v;ill predict reasonable conclusions 
that raik'ht follov." i 

VFA R 25. Given opening sentences of written selections 

students will predict evidence that -night 
support the opening statsTients. 

Then given a phrase like: on the other hand 

the studenwS v:ill predict evidence that might 
follow the latter phrase. 

R 24. Given opening sentences of written selections 
which state a view 

the stucents will suggest other vays to restate 
the sanie idea in a conclusion. 
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W 57* Given a picture or ?.n event 

anc riven a class discussion which elicits student des- 
criptions, interpretations, conclusions, i^nabinings . . . 

the students v:ill select fro:a all of this unorganized 
discoursv^ so.T:e unit of inf or.T.r.tion 
select a type of organization 
end vill '..Tite a' para.crap/. about one aspect 
of the original oral discussion. 

V7 58. Given s opinion on a subject 

the studen.s vill v:rite their opinions in 
paragrp.ph fora. 

V 59. 5iven a .r:odei *^iOV7 to'^ paragraph 

the stucenrs vill v:rite their ov;n process 
para.rraphs. 

W 40. Given a topic 

the students vill v:ri::e a free parr^-^raph. 

\1 41. Given a subject .7.atter to^^ic tn-t clearly divides into: 
a be.:inni::g, a r^iddle, an end 
a left, a center, a richt 
a past, p present, a fuxrre 
a verticr^l, a horizontal, a diagonal 
a plus, a .7;inus, a neutral 
a real and an i::.a:;ir:ary 
a possible and an i:a::ossible . . . 
and given transitional g repressions 

the student v:ill vrite r-bout the topic 

Kill divide nls writing into paragraphs v:hich reflect 

t/.e clear divisions^of the 1:0:" ic 

and vrill use appropriate transitional expressions. 

V/ 42. Given any shared classroora oral experience 

tne students v;ill produce a v;ritten de scription/report 
of v;::at ::anr)ened in class 

and vill organize this writing into paragraphs. 

V/ 43. Given a fictitious letter from a friend asliing many 
C & B questions about the students' nev: life in this country 

tne students v;ill answer tne letter, answering 

all of the cuestions th=t '/ere posed. 

WViether or not the letter of questions is organized 

around topics, the letter of ansvcers s.:ould be, placing 

all of the ansv;ers to rucstions on the same topic 

in t::e p^.ne paragraph. 
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W 44. Given T^ictures of sequenced events 

and given a class discussion eliciting student descriptions, 
interpret'-^^tions, conclusions, i.-aak-inings, etc, abour, them 

the students v;rlte several paragraphs of 

related events 

and will e.iiploy transitional expressions v;hich 
show hov; the events are related. 

V 45. Given a brief description of a place to vrite about, 
for instance, an old' but danrrerbus and dirty part of 
the city 

and riven divisions "on my left, strai^rht ahead of me," 
and *'on .r.y ri{:at" 

and given the restriction that they may not use the 
given vords: old, dpn^-r-rous and dirty 

the students v:ill describe tvhat he i:a?.gines 
vdthout statins thrt it is an old, dangerous 
and dirty part of the city. 

\: 45. Given the follorinr; I'ind of e::ercise done orally v:ith 
an analoirous article 

Then driven t.ie first rara^raoh of anot^ier article to read, 
one vhich stops after it has presented only one side of 
the natter 

and given a coacludir.r statement in favor of that side 
and given -guiding questions such as the follov:ing: 

a. Accord.Vvj to"^hls description of the problem, 

do you think that the v;riter cnme to a logical/ 
reasona"'>ie conclucion? 

b. Do you feel that tr,e author described the problem 
adecuaT:ely? Are tnere any details tnrt you can 
think of that he didn't mention? Is there another 
point of viev th.^t lie ignored? 

c. bo you agree v:ith him? 

tne students v;ill vrrite the *'otner side" by ansxv^ering 
the guiding cuestions, creating their orn second paragraphs 
and will organize the given first' paragraph, their ovn 
second paragraph, and the given co^nclu^sion 
into a three-part written presentation. 

W 47. Given the foliov;ing kind of exercise done orally v;ith an 
anaio^rous article 

and given a different article to read ^^'hich presents a 
problem and advocates a solution or point of viev: 
and given guiding questions for nis first paragraph 
^ such as the follcvlng: 

a. V/V.o \v-rote the article? Name, title and/or qualifications 

b. To x-^hom did he address it? Vras it vritten for the 
magazine or journal in v;hich it appeared? Or v;as it 
a reprint from a public speech? 

c. uhat* v;as his topic? 

d. '-ras he for it or against it? 

Then given the guiding questions fromi W 45 for his 
second paragraph 
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the ..students v;lll read the second article 
and will vrlte about the article, organizing 
their v:rltlns Into tv:o paragraphs. 

\1 48* Given the f ollovlnr kind of exercise done together In 
class V'ltn p.naloKous articles 

and given such Q-ulding questions as those In 47 for 
para^rrpr.h 1 and^v: 45 for paragraph 2 
and (Tlven more questions that^ellcit a coraparl^on of 
tv;o articles 

the students vlll read the nei; articles 

and vlll vrite similar paragraphs (v;47 and y;46) 

about them 

and v:ill add a third paragra-oh that compares ^ 
the first tv:o 

before rep.ching a conclusion* 
V 49* Given a topic 

the students v.ill ^--rite a series of 
related, inrenroven paragraphs. 



Key: 

A/0 - Aural/Oral R - Reading v; - Writing 

Certain lesson strategies vhich co.?.e directly from colleagues 
or aUw-:ors are incicai:ed as follov;s: 

MSH - Ilr^.ry Elizabeth Hines 

Asris^ant ProfeGs^or of Enrlish as a Second Language 
LaGuardia Ccnraunity College, i:ev; York City 

66 - Gloria Gallingane 

Assistant rrofes^^or of English as a Second Language 
LaGuardia CoTiraunity College, Kev; York City 

LR • Lois Robinson, author of GUIDED VRITIIIG AICD FREE V.HITirG, 
Harper & How 

VFA - 7irs:inia French Allen,* strate-rles sug. rested in her talk to 
NJTESOL, Trends in the Teaching of Reading, November, 1972. 

C&3 - Cajnpbell pjid Bracy, authors of LETTERS FRDII ROGER, 
Prentice-Hall 
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Re: R !• page 3 

It appears that Reading is being given short shrift. 

Quite the contrary* This exercise should be done early and 
recularly. It :ai:"ht have been written as the last step of every 
other task* In other vords, at the end of an oral lesson, sr.ov; 
the 8tuden::s vhat the same oral language looks like in its 
vritten forn* 



Re: A/0 22. page 5 

My effort to e^ipress the place of occurrence in which I have 
noticed thr^t native speakers do utter complete negative statements 
v;ill, no doubt, need some elaboration. 

Uoon entering a group and learning that they're talking about 
traveling in Europe, tnat'X v:as in Europe for 10 weeks last summer 
and Y was in Europe for 6 weeks last summer, it is possible that 
one might address' Z with the question, ^^And hox^ long were you in 
Europe^last summer? 

One is lending with a vrK question without first ascertaining 
with a yes/no cues'^Eion whether 'or not 2 was, in fact, in Europe 
last sumnier. This is based on the erroneous assumption that 
everyone in tne group was there last summer. 

It is quite possible tr.at Z would answer, *'I wasn't in 
Surope last summer. 

This set of conditions is easily arranged in beginning ESL 
classes. Often exclude one student from a common activity, but 
ask the same questions about all students. T:ie :rH ques-cion, 
?.cplied zo tr.e student who was excluded, will often provide a 
natural place for tne practice of the complete negative statement. 

This is insteRG of eliciting it from a yes/no question which 
textbooks often do and native speakers never do. 

Re: a/O 24 pp.ge 5 

Shared situ a:; ions are classroom ones. They vary to the degree 
that different ter.c.iers^ imaginations vary and the personalities 
of different classes vary. But they are real experiences about 
which to communicate ajid make the structures meaningful. Some 
possibilities might be: 

Realia and pictures that have been used in class. 

The way these things were used — were thrown, hidden,- 

stepped on, crushed, broken, exchanged, torn, cut, 

passed around, eaten — and what w.«s said about it. 

Vere these t.iings supposed to. happen or did they 

occur by accident? 
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Notes, page Sib 



A story thrt vas read and discussed in class. (Sone si:ory 
characters can beconie v:ell-knov:n personalities to the 
class* ) 

A movie thnt v:as shov:n. 

A classroom nishap, accident, or humorous incident. 
Impossible /.omevork t:v^-t vas assigned but claused a trauma. 
An* observer/visitor k:io attended. 
A lesson that no one liked. 

A test tr.?t v;as so difficult that no one passed., 



Conr.on siturtior^s are those that the students (or most of 
them) hnov: of yazz by bein^' alive in t*iat tov:n on that day and 
attending thrt class. Some examples vould be; 

Transportation systems that students caji/have to use to 

reach the clr.ssroom. 
ReriSvration systems that students must survive to reacn 

t::e classroom. 

The current problems and politics of the toT:n/country/v;orld. 

The shopping facilities available ::o people in tiiao area. 

The en'cbrt^inment facilities available to peot)le in t.iat area. 

The r.isuory of tr.e area and holidays. 

The reosraphy of the area. 

Famous peo:"^is of '3h9 oovrn, country, rorld. 

Youth/ ak-e/die t /il Ine g s:- s . 

Care of infants and pets. 

CamT:us routines, elections, re.^ulations. 

Availability of services: laundries, dry cleaners, shoe 

re^^alr, aripliance repair, br^nlcs, r.o; 
Lav:s and rejulrtions: ?arhinr, .^oeedinf:, voting-, marriage, 

smckinr, crinhins^, emergency exits, fire precautions . . . 
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Re: -VO 27 r,ai.e S 

--lerf are times v.r.en one he.s to respond to nev?s received — 
even tliourrr. the nevs die n't renera~e any particular emotion or 
concern '..--iatsoever. It juBt~dldn't "rrab" you. 

But another hu.-nan beini* has addrr-sEed you, regarding so.-ne thing 
nev;sv:orthy in his/her opinion. One manages a response, no nir.tter 
hoxv' bland it -ninht be. I've called this a "neutral conversational 
resoonse" or "addition." Zxamoles: C-ee, I hadn't noticed, myself. 

Oh, is that a fact? 
Really? 

Oh? 'dov corae? . . , 

Re: A/0 20 page 9 

oositional/orrcanizational phrases: 

in the niddle, on the richt, on the left 
in the background/foreground 
at the top/bottom 

on the left side, on the rirht side 

in the upper left corner, upper rirht corner, lower . . 
In the lover naif /upper half 
T/-- In the center 
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Re: A/0 23. pace 10 

Vnat eoulpraent do you need? 

Vfnat orecau-loas are necessary? 

rhat "should you do first? next? after that? 

Suggested topics: Hov; to operate a cigarette machine 

How to bait a hook 

How to niake tuna fish salad 

How to lo?.d a caniera 

How to bandage a cut finger 



Re: A/0 34. pajje 10 

elementary geometric vocabulary such as: 

a scuare, a triangle, a rectangle, a circle . . . 

a dlaLcnal/horisontal/ vertical line 

a straigr.t/dotted/brohen/v;avy/crookc-d line 

a star, "a dot . . . 

a radius, dianieter, circumference 

a cube, a cone, a cylinder, a sphere, a rectangular solid 

He: A/O c7. pa-^-e 11 

So.ae pictures tnat lociz lonely v:orli veil. Lonely people, 
deserted s -rests, ^rhost tov:ns, Antartic scenes ... 

A lot of co-pie te negative statsraents are naturally used: 
The boy doesn't nave anyone to play vitn. He doesn't rir.ve any 
place -0 ro. M?ybe he doesn't have any money. I-:aybe he doesn't 
knov; how to play b?.seball . . . 

Tile re p.ren't any trees. There aren^t any bushes or flo-/ers. 
There are.a't any cir^ds. There Isn't any grass. There's only snov;. 

Re: A/0 40. pace 15 

Unpleasant situations about i^hlcn nothing can be done: 

the failure of an exa.7* In school 

the failure of an exar; for a driver's license 

a paid doctor bill that leaves one broke — takes away all 

vacation aoney 
a bus/traln/plane ride he missed and thus missed an 

Important rieetin^/appoint.raent/party/date 
a Job that he dlcn't net; 



Re assuring phrases and expressions: 
Don't feel so bad. You did your best. 

That's all anyone can do. That's the most anyone can do. 
Nov: that you've tried the exam, you kaov: X\^hat It's like. 

you'll do better next time. 
Just be glad you xvere able to • You'll make up 

for^'lt soon. 
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Money Isn't everytr.lnff. Cojae on, let's liave a cup of coffee. 

So you .Missed t;ie and you v'on't be at the . 

Give tneni a rlnr and then let's so to the beach. 
Don't let It ret you'down. Tr.ere're other jobs In the world. 
You'll find a 'better job than that one, Rnyr-.'ay. 
Let's uo get today's paper and look at tne ads. 

Re: VO 41. p?.ge 16 

v;hat kind of olace Is ix^ public, private, historic, .-nodern 
V.'here is It? ' Hov can tourists rejicn this place? 
v;hy is It laportant or In'erestin?:? "hat haprened/happens there? 
How do people In your country feel about this place? 



He: VO 42. page 16 

'.iho/vrr.en/'.rr.ere/'.'-iat questions — the specifics of the program 
Ideas e:<nressed in the proL'ran 
Purpose of tne progran 
Value of th« ';rc?;r='.7. 

Uas the proc7rr=.;a especially for children? Sive three quotes 

fro^: the prc{:rr.T» to support your aas'-.er,* 
Vihat is said a*:out the popularity of the pro:-:ra.'n7 
Opinions - Iraprs scions - '.-at did/do you tniiik? How did you 

feel? '..'ere you .sorry or glad when it ended? enlightened? 

lnfor.T.ed? bored? 
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